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(Concluded from page 321.) 
AUTHOR OF PLAN OF UNION. 

The idea of a plan of union between England and 
America was not a new one in 1774. Since 1754, when 
Benjamin Franklin's plan of colonial union was rejected, 
there had been considerable interest and thought regarding 
the subject. The Stamp Act quarrel revived the discussion, 
and in 1766 Franklin considered such a thing desirable, 
but thought the sending of representatives to Parliament 
would be too expensive, and " when we are more able, we 
shall be less willing than we are now." * 

Plans of union had been mooted in Philadelphia also. 
In 1770 quite an elaborate one had been printed and circu- 
lated as a broadside there. It provided for proportional 
representation of all the American Colonies and Ireland in 
the British Parliament, and the creation of ten American 

1 Franklin to Evans, May 9, 1766. (Bigelow, "Franklin's "Works," 
Vol. III. p. 465.) 
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418 Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician. 

lords. 1 Although Mr. Galloway was in favor of sending 
representatives to Parliament, it is not known that he had 
anything to do with this proposition. 2 

In July, 1774, Thomas Wharton, a prominent Quaker, 
wrote Thomas "Walpole that a plan of union was being con- 
sidered among Philadelphians, and would engage the atten- 
tion of the coming Congress. 3 That Mr. Galloway was in- 
terested in these discussions and participated in them is 
very probable, for "Wharton was an intimate friend. 

Mr. Galloway's plan for a constitutional union, which he 
presented to the first Continental Congress, contained a 
prefatory resolution couched in the most respectful, loyal, 
and lucid language : 

"Besolved, That this Congress will apply to his Majesty for a redress 
of grievances under which his faithful subjects in America labor, and 
assure him, that the colonies hold in abhorrence the idea of being 
considered independent communities on the British government, and 
most ardently desire the establishment of a political union not only 
among themselves, but with the mother state, upon those principles of 
safety and freedom which are essential in the constitution of all free 
governments, and particularly that of the British Legislature. And as 
the colonies from their local circumstances cannot be represented in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, they will humbly propose to his Majesty, 
and his two houses of Parliament, the following plan, under which the 
strength of the whole empire may be drawn together on any emergency ; 
the interests of both countries advanced ; and the rights and liberties of 
America secured." 

The plan itself provided for a union of Great Britain and 
the thirteen American Colonies by means of a British 

1 Etting Collection, Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
It is interesting to note the relative importance of each Colony in this 
plan : Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, and Ja- 
maica were to have four representatives each ; New York, Maryland, and 
Canada, three each ; Connecticut and New Jersey, two each ; New 
Hampshire, Nova Scotia, Rhode Island, Delaware, Georgia, North 
Carolina, West Florida, and East Florida, one each. 

2 William Franklin to Galloway, March 12, 1775. 

3 StillS, "Dickinson," Vol. I. p. 115. 
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American Legislature consisting of a President-General and 
Grand Council, forming an inferior branch of the British 
Parliament and incorporated with it. 

This Legislature, so constituted, was to regulate " the ad- 
ministration of the general affairs of America;" but under 
this arrangement each Colony was to retain its existing 
" constitution and powers of regulating and governing its 
own internal police in all cases whatever." 

The PresidenkGeneral was to be appointed by, and hold 
office during the pleasure of, the Bang. It was to be his 
duty to execute the laws, to call the Grand Council the first 
time "as soon as convenient after his appointment," and 
afterwards on such occasions as emergency might require ; 
his assent was to be requisite to all acts of the Grand Coun- 
cil ; and he was, " by and with the advice and consent of 
the Grand Council, to hold and exercise all the legislative 
rights, powers, and authorities, necessary for regulating and 
administering all the general police and affairs of the colo- 
nies, in which Great Britain and the colonies, or any ot 
them, the colonies in general, or more than one colony, are 
in any manner concerned, as well civil and criminal, as 
commercial." 

The Grand Council was to consist of representatives 
chosen by the Colonial Assemblies once in every three 
years ; representation was to be proportional, although the 
proportions were not stated ; vacancies by death, removal, 
or resignation were to be filled by a new choice at the next 
sitting of the Assembly in the Colony affected; the place of 
meeting was to be determined later ; the first meeting was 
to be at the call of the PresidenkGeneral, the times and 
places of subsequent meetings subject to the will of the 
Council or the call of the President-General ; but meetings 
were to be held yearly if it should be thought necessary, 
and oftener if occasions required ; it was to choose its own 
Speaker, and to "hold and exercise all the like rights, 
liberties, and privileges as are held and exercised by and in 
the House of Commons of Great Britain." "With the 
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President-General, it was to share legislative rights and be 
" an inferior and distinct branch of the British Legislature, 
united and incorporated with it for the aforesaid general 
purposes." 

Acts might " originate and be formed and digested" in 
either the Parliament of Great Britain or the Grand Coun- 
cil ; but such acts must be agreed to by both bodies to be 
valid ; one exception was made to this, — namely, that " in 
time of war, all bills for granting aids to the Crown, pre- 
pared by the Grand Council, and approved by the Presi- 
dent-General," should be valid and " passed into a law with- 
out the assent of the British Parliament." 

Mr. Galloway's object in proposing this plan was " to pre- 
vail on the Congress to take the ground of accommodation, 
and to avoid that of arms ; and therefore, in forming the 
plan, I omitted several things that I thought might obstruct 
their taking that ground. I do not, therefore, propose it as 
a perfect plan, nor altogether as a plan of my judgment. 
The reason why the plan was not altogether to my judgment 
was, because I thought it would admit of some very material 
additions, and not that I disapproved of the plan as far as it 
went." l 

"What additions Mr. Galloway meant is indicated in a 
letter to Governor Franklin. Franklin had objected to the 
plan as deficient in not having an Upper House, consisting 
of some of the principal men of fortune in each Colony 
holding office for life. 2 Mr. Galloway replied, — 

" Your sentiments and mine are not different respecting the proper 
union with Great Britain, nor respecting the addition to my proposed 
plan. I thought of it at the time, but omitted it because I knew the 
plan would be less exceptionable to those democratic spirits to whom 
it was to be proposed and by whom it was to be adopted in the first 
instance, and because I thought it might be added in the negotiation. 
The great end I had in view in offering the Plan I have often before 



1 Examination, p. 47. 

" Franklin to Galloway, March 12, 1775. (New Jersey Archives, Vol. 
X. p. 578.) 
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told you was to prevail on the Congress to take the ground of negotia- 
tion and proposition." ' 

An examination of the document itselt will show how 
carefully Mr. Galloway kept this aim in view in its prepara- 
tion. The brevity of it, in comparison with similar con- 
temporary plans, shows it to have been intended as a merely 
suggestive outline of a design which would necessarily 
be elaborated and perfected later. It offered as few points 
for attack as possible. This is evidenced by its omissions. 
The place of meeting and the number of representatives, 
with their qualifications, privileges, and salaries, were not 
stated, all of which subjects would have caused contention. 
Methods of taxation and regulations for money issues and 
military levies were not mentioned. Such questions would 
have provoked strife and endangered the success of the 
whole project. 

It was designed rather to win the approval and support 
of both sides. The guarantee of the existing Colonial 
governments with the rights of internal regulation would 
attract the Colonies. The right of the Grand Council to 
choose its Speaker and meet and adjourn at pleasure, with- 
out which neither Pennsylvania nor Mr. Galloway himself 
would have been content, was one which was essential to 
any plan designed to meet the acceptance of the Colonies. 

Provisions framed to secure the royal assent included the 
right of the King to appoint the President-General, the 
right of veto by the British Parliament, and the last clause 
enabling the Colonies to grant aids promptly and at will. 

No plan of union was likely to find general favor either 
in England or America at that time. Had the Colonies 
adopted such a policy it is very doubtful if the obstinacy of 
George III. or the stupidity of his ministry would have 
allowed its consummation. 2 Could such a union have been 

1 Galloway to Franklin, March 26, 1775. {New Jersey Archives, Vol. 
X. p. 585.) 

2 This is opposed to the view of W. W. Henry. ("Patrick Henry," 
Vol. I. pp. 229, 230.) 
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effected at that period, however, and been maintained until 
the invention of steam navigation and the telegraph, the two 
great English-speaking nations would probably have been 
united politically to-day. 

It has been alleged that Mr. Galloway proposed his plan 
of union in secret concert with the Governor of New Jersey 
and Governor Colden, of New York. 1 Whether this asser- 
tion has any foundation in fact may be judged from an ex- 
amination of the correspondence of those concerned. The 
correspondence of Governor Franklin indicates that he did 
know that Mr. Galloway intended to introduce a plan into 
the Congress, but he did not know what it was. In a letter 
to Lord Dartmouth dated September 6, and already quoted 
above, 2 he said that Mr. Galloway did so intend, and that 
" the principal part of his plan, as I am told, is the making 
application for leave to send representatives from each 
colony in America to the Parliament in Great Britain." 
But that was not the plan ! And when Franklin did see it 
he did not like it, and wrote to Mr. Galloway his objections. 3 

That Governor Colden did not know of the plan is cer- 
tainly implied in a letter he wrote to Lord Dartmouth, De- 
cember 7, 1774. He said that Mr. Galloway had just been 
to New York on a visit. " He furnished me with heads of 
a plan for a government of the colonies proposed by him to 
the Congress." i There is no evidence that Mr. Galloway 
had had any correspondence with Governor Colden. 

In connection with the formation of his plan, and in 
order to " prepare the minds of the people for it, and put 
them in a proper train of thinking on the subject," Mr. 
Galloway wrote a pamphlet entitled " Arguments on Both 
Sides in the Dispute between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies." 5 Although this was printed, it seems never to have 

1 Bancroft, "History of the United States," Vol. IV. pp. 69, 70. 

3 Page 74. s Vide p. 82. 

4 "Documents Eelating to Colonial History of New York," Vol. 
VIII. p. 513. 

* New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. p. 474. 
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been distributed. It is not unlikely that be judged tbe 
temper of tbe independents to be sucb tbat its publication 
would serve merely to arouse opposition and defeat bis plan 
before it could receive a fair bearing in tbe Congress. 1 

Jobn Henry's remonstrance against tbe plan of union in 
Congress has been mentioned. But the two chief objec- 
tions raised there were answered by Mr. G-alloway in his 
" Candid Examination." Tbe first, that " the delegates 
were not authorized to consent to a political union between 
the two countries," was replied to by quoting the instruc- 
tions of the delegates which gave such authority or none. 
The second, that it deprived the Colonial legislatures of a 
part of their rights, was answered by showing that their 
rights were not only not abridged but extended ; that they 
received a new jurisdiction to decide upon regulations which 
related to the general affairs of tbe Colonies. 

The plan was " so formed as to leave no room for any 
reasonable objection on the part of the republicans if they 
meant to be united to Great Britain on any grounds what- 
ever. It included a restoration of all their rights, and a 
redress of all their grievances, on constitutional principles; 
and it accorded with all the instructions given to them as 
members of the Congress." 2 

Among the comments made upon Mr. Galloway's plan 
after the meeting of the Congress, by friends who were able 
to secure a copy of it, tbat of Benjamin Franklin is inter- 
esting. In a long letter to Mr. Galloway, dated February 
25, 1775, he recounts the preliminary steps which, in his 
opinion, would be necessary before any plan could be 
adopted. Among these steps was tbe repeal of the ob- 
noxious acts of Parliament then in force. But his objections 
concerned not the details of the plan, but the idea itself: 

1 New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. p. 474. 

s " Historical and Political Eeflections." Mr. Galloway was charged 
with having an ambition to be an office-holder in the new government. 
It is difficult to see why that, even if true, was any objection to the 
plan. 
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" I have not heard what objections were made to the plan . . . nor 
would I make more than this one, that when I consider the extreme 
corruption prevalent among all orders of men in this old rotten state, 
and the glorious public virtue so predominant in our rising country 
I cannot but apprehend more mischief than benefit from a closer 
union." ' 

The publication of the " Candid Examination" early in 
1775, containing the plan of union, caused much bitter 
criticism, aimed rather at the author than his plan. The 
Pennsylvania Journal published Franklin's Albany Plan, 
calling attention to its strong resemblance to that of Mr. 
Galloway, and desiring thus to "take the child from its 
putative and restore it to its real parents." 2 This was an- 
swered in the Pennsylvania Gazette for April 26, 1775, by 
pointing out the essential differences between the two plans : 
The plan of 1754 provided for a union of the Colonies only, 
that of 1774 for a union of the Colonies and Great Britain ; 
the former provided for an inferior legislature without con- 
nection with the British Legislature, the latter, just the 
opposite; the former made acts subject to the King's veto, 
the latter to that of Parliament ; the former left the legisla- 
ture subordinate, the latter on an equality with the British 
Parliament; and, finally, the plan of 1754 left American 
rights unrestored, while that of 1774 restored them. The 
writer then stated that Mr. Calloway carried the plan of 
1754 into the Congress for comparison and in order to have 
improvements made. 3 

The knowledge of these attacks upon Mr. Calloway and 
his plan rather pleased the British courtiers, for they con- 
sidered them a confirmation of their belief that the Colonies 
were weak and divided. 4 

1 Bigelow, "Franklin's Works," Vol. V. p. 435. 

2 No. 1687. 

* "Among Mr. Duane's papers is found a copy of Franklin's plan of 
1754, with an endorsement that it was offered to the Congress Septem- 
ber 28th, by Mr. Galloway. . . ." (Documentary Hist of N. Y., 
Vol. IV. 1072.) 

* Samuel "Wharton to Benjamin Franklin. 
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Mr. Galloway's failure to secure the adoption of his plan 
of union by the first Continental Congress did not cause him 
to abandon the hope that at a future time it might find favor. 
In his examination before the Parliamentary Commission 
in 1779 he presented the plan, and referred to it as though 
still a factor in the dispute between the two countries. 
And later his interest in such schemes was not destroyed. 
Even after the thirteen Colonies were acknowledged free 
and independent, he prepared a plan of union for those left 
to the British Crown. This is of interest as indicating the 
growth of the conviction in his mind that the predominance 
of the royal power was necessary in Colonial administration. 
The Governor-General, in this plan, was given almost un- 
limited power over the Colonial governors, militia, and 
laws. All officers, civil and military, heads of colleges, 
students, and lawyers were to take an oath to obey the laws 
of Parliament. This oath was to be expressed " in as strong 
terms as the English language can furnish." Town meet- 
ings were to be greatly restricted in their privileges ; and 
" in all colleges and other public seminaries of learning 
caution ought to be taken to prevent the principal trusts 
being lodged in the hands of gentlemen whose religious 
tenets point them decidedly to republicanism." x We could 
not find a more characteristic illustration of Mr. Galloway's 
political principles than this. 



TORY SUSPECT. 

The conduct of Mr. Galloway after the close of the 
Continental Congress was both courageous and consistent. 
After a journey to New York, where he visited Yonkers 
and Long Island, he returned to his country-seat, Trevose, 
the first week in December, 1774. 2 But before he could 
return to Philadelphia and take his seat in the Assembly, 

1 MS. in the Library of Congress. 

8 Galloway to Verplanck, December 7, 1774, and April 1, 1775. 
(Pensta. Mag., Vol. XXI. p. 477.) 
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that body, under the leadership 01 John Dickinson, had 
ratified the acts of the Congress. 1 Mr. Galloway entirely 
disapproved of this, however, and when, a few days later, 
they reappointed him a delegate to the next Congress, he 
protested, hut in vain. 

" That I might not appear to undertake the execution of 
measures which my judgment and conscience disapproved 
I could not serve them as a delegate at the ensuing Con- 
gress. And yet I could not prevail in persuading them to 
a new appointment in my stead." 2 

It was hoped that he would change his mind before the 
next session, however, and even Mr. Dickinson sought to 
obtain his consent, fearing his refusal would have a bad 
effect on the public cause. 3 But there was little likelihood 
of this. 

During the recess of the Assembly, through January 
of 1775, though in very poor health, he was busily en- 
gaged in writing his " Candid Examination," which was 
published about the first of March, 1775. 4 

This pamphlet, which is the most well known of all his 
pamphlets, contained a very clear exposition of the nature 
and necessity of the supreme authority of Parliament over 
the Colonies. It criticised very severely the acta of the 
late Congress, and made it very evident that its author 
would not have anything further to do with such assem- 
blages. An attack upon this pamphlet, entitled " An Ad- 
dress to the Author of the ' Candid Examination,' " was 
soon issued, for which Dickinson was in part responsible. 
This was in turn answered by Mr. Galloway in a " Reply." 

1 Votes of Assembly, December, 1774. Mr. Galloway took his seat 
and qualified as a member December 13. The acts of Congress had 
been ratified on the 10th. 

2 Galloway to Verplanck, January 14, 1775. (Penna. Mag., Vol. 
XXI. p. 477.) 

8 Eeed to Pettit, January 14, 1775. (Reed, " Life of President Reed," 
Vol. I. p. 91.) 

4 Galloway to Verplanck, February 14, 1775. (Penna. Mag., Vol. 
XXI. p. 480.) 
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All this served to aggravate the growing hostility of the 
independents towards him, — hostility which had been 
thoroughly aroused by his conduct in the session of the 
Assembly which reconvened in February, 1775. 

Mr. Galloway was pleased to think that the situation was 
rapidly improving at the beginning of 1775, and that the 
people of Pennsylvania were " altering their sentiments 
and conduct." 

" We have been successful in baffling all the attempts of the violent 
party to prevail on the people to prepare for war against the mother 
country. ... I hope ... all violence will soon cease and peace and 
order take place of licentiousness and sedition. The Tories (as they are 
called) make it a point to visit the Coffee House dayly and maintain 
their ground, while the violent independents are less bold and insolent, 
as their adherents are greatly diminished." l 

It is probable that at one of these meetings occurred the 
incident related in " Notes and Queries," Vol. II. p. 351. 

" In 1775 several Paxtang men were in Philadelphia. One of them, 
who belonged to that vilified class of ten years previous, the ' Paxtang 
Boys,' denounced, in the presence of Mr. Galloway and other gentlemen 
whose loyalist sympathies were pronounced, those opposed to resistance 
to English oppressions as Tories : One of the latter asked, ' Pray sir, 
what is a Tory,?' ' A Tory,' promptly replied the patriot, ' is a thing 
whose head is in England and its body in America and its neck ought 
to be stretched.' " 

The Governor had sent a message to the Assembly ac- 
quainting them with the King's expressed desire that the 
dispute between the two countries might be accommodated, 
and had suggested the passage of a suitable petition to his 
Majesty. Such action, independent ot the Congress, was 
not agreeable to the independents; but Mr. Galloway 
strove to induce the Assembly to adopt that policy. The 
account of his efforts and of the proceedings of the As- 
sembly was given by Mr. Galloway in letters to Governor 
Franklin. 

1 Galloway to Governor Franklin, February 28, 1775. (Pennsylvania 
Archives, Vol. X. p. 573.) 
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" On Thursday and Friday last, determined to abide the consequences, 
whatever they might be either in respect to my person or estate, I 
spoke my sentiments in Assembly without the least reserve. I censured 
and condemned the measures of the Congress in every thing — averred 
that they all tended to incite America to sedition and terminated in 
independence. 

"I stood single and unsupported, among a set of men every one of 
whom had approved of the measures I was censuring, reprobating their 
own conduct to them, and endeavoring by cool and dispassionate reason 
and argument to convince them of their errors. The opposition as I 
expected was violent and indecent. I kept my temper unruffled and 
firm which gave me no small advantage. . . . The motion was to peti- 
tion the King agreeably to the Governor's advice in his message. . . . 
The success my arguments met with greatly exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. Fourteen members came over to me, but there being 
38 in the house and finding I should lose the vote without 4 more con- 
verts, I was obliged to alter my plan, and to move to postpone the 
debate until next Wednesday week hoping that procrastination and news 
by the next packet might assist me. My design being suspected a 
warm opposition succeeded — however we carried the question 19 for it 
18 against it. . . . 

" On the Saturday before the day of the further debate the inde- 
pendent party despairing of success in preventing a petition to his 
Majesty, moved that the doors should be thrown open and the mob let 
in upon me. I was secretly advertised of this design and had spoke to 
a number of friends to be there in case the motion should succeed, 
being determined it should have no other effect but to prepare myself 
better and to speak with more firmness and more fully upon the meas- 
ures of the Congress. However upon debating the motion we carried 
it in the negative 24 to 14. 1 This was an humiliating blow to my 
opponents. I had hitherto carried every question and constantly by an 
increased majority and yet altho' I had brought a number of the mem- 
bers (not less than 16 out of 39) to petition upon proper grounds I 
found it impossible as there were very little hopes of gaining 4 
more. ..." 

He therefore changed his ground and determined to se- 
cure an adjournment to a later day, thinking that a change 
would come over the sentiments of the people. 

"Under this resolution, I went to the House on the day appointed 
for the debate ; and proposed 4 heads as the substance of an address 



1 Votes of Assembly, March 4, 1775. But the vote is there recorded 
18 to 13. 
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to the Governor's message, the three first, after violent opposition were 
at length unanimously (!) agreed to — the 4th in which I had men- 
tioned the adjournment produced a long and warm debate, the inde- 
pendents opposing any adjournment till after the sitting of the Congress. 
Upon this the question was put and we carried it in the affirmative 
24 to 14. Thus my great point was gained which did not a little 
distress the other party — and upon this a committee was appointed 
to bring in an answer to the Governor's message founded on my 
propositions with only an amendment proposed by Mr. Dickinson to 
the fourth. When the House adjourned Dickinson came to me and 
agreed that I should reduce the answer to form and bring it in the next 
morning. This I engaged to do. But I should here inform you, that 
the Speaker acted the most shameful and particular part in the appoint- 
ment of the committee, taking 12 of the 14 negatives and only two 
of the 24 affirmatives for the adjournment — i.e. 12 of one side and only 
2 of the other — I saw the partiality, but as things seemed to be 
settled, and not suspecting the dirty manoeuvre which followed, I disre- 
garded it. 

" At this unlucky moment a ship from Bristol arrived and brought 
those partial and fictitious accounts published in the papers — the inde- 
pendents sounded it through all the streets in the city that all the acts 
must be repealed, that the measures of the Congress were the measures 
of consummate wisdom etc. etc. This gave rise to one of the most dirty 
and scandalous measures which ever was transacted in public life. In 
my absence and while I was engaged in drawing up the answer — the 
committee met — Thompson and Eoss and I suspect with the privity of 
Dickinson, had previously drawn up the message you see published — 
this was laid before the committee of independents where it was resolved 
that that message should be considered without sending for me. It was 
agreed to, carried into the House, read the first time and moved to have 
a 2nd and final reading — this was opposed by my friends but they had 
not brass enough to insist upon it. In the evening I was informed that 
a member of the committee had bragged how the committee had de- 
ceived, or to use his own expression, flung Galloway. 

"On the next morning I moved that the answer should be recom- 
mitted and after giving a short account of the facts — I assigned as 
reasons 1st that the committee had acted a dishonorable, disingenuous 
dirty and fraudulent part, one unbecoming men in public character — 
that they had by art and fraud deprived me of the privilege of voting in 
the committee. That they knew I was absent on my duty to the House 
on the very business before them and that if they did not choose I 
should do it, they should at least have sent for me etc. 2nd that they 
had treated the House with insolent disregard and disobedience : for 
that they had not inserted in the answer either sentiment or word of 
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what was yesterday unanimously agreed upon. 3rdly, that it contained 
palpable untruths. To these I added many other arguments but all 
was in vain. This was not a time when reason was to prevail — the 
great news of yesterday had altered the minds of some of the weak and 
irresolute of the Chester and Philadelphia members and upon the ques- 
tion they carried it against the commitment 20 to 16. The answer 
went through the House, I opposed it in every stage— and upon the 
question whether it should be transcribed it was carried 22 to 14 — and 
in order to show that the House was divided — which they much dreaded 
— I insisted upon the yeas and nays to be taken down and published as 
you have seen. The House stands adjourned to the first of May. 

' ' I intimated before, that I had met with insults during my stay in the 
city. Shortly after the two first days debates — late in the evening a box 
was left at my lodgings nailed and directed to me. Upon opening it 
next morning I found in it a Halter with a threatening letter. 1 I read 
the letter and nailed up the box — locked it carefully in my charriott 
box, determined not to mention it to anybody — as I knew it would be 
impossible that the person sending it should keep it long a secret and 
hoping by that means to discover them ... it had no other effect on 
me than to fix me in my former resolutions to oppose those lawless 
measures at all events." 2 

After this experience in the Assembly Mr. Galloway was 
more determined than ever to refuse the appointment as 
delegate to the next Congress. " I am determined to op- 
pose the appointment in our sitting in May, and exert every 
nerve to prevent it." 

His success is thus recorded : 

"Joseph Galloway, Esquire, having repeatedly moved in Assembly 
to be excused from serving as a deputy for this Province in the Conti- 
nental Congress, the House this day took his motion into consideration, 
and do hereby agree to excuse him from that service." s 



1 The box also contained an insurance policy that he would not be 
alive in six days;, and the lines " Hang yourself or we shall do it for 
you." (Testimony before the Loyalist Commission.) 

2 These letters were written by Mr. Galloway to Governor Franklin 
the latter part of March, 1775, and may be found in the New Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X. pp. 579 ff. Mr. Galloway's accounts of these pro- 
ceedings are somewhat biassed, naturally, but seem to be true in the 
main. (See Votes of Assembly.) 

3 Votes of Assembly, May 12, 1775. 
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This vote of the Pennsylvania Assembly (brief, yet full 
of significance) marked the close of Joseph Galloway's 
active political career in that Province. And on the same 
day, " owing to false reports industriously propagated with 
the malicious design of injuring his character, charging 
him with having written letters to the Ministry, inimical 
to America," he published a broadside denying such 
charges : 

' ' Now in justice to my own reputation and that the good people 
of this province may not be deceived by such groundless falsehoods, I 
do declare that these reports are malicious and without the least founda- 
tion ; and that however easy it might have been to establish a cor- 
respondence with administration, was I capable of entertaining a 
thought inimical to the country where all I hold dear and valuable is 
fixt, and where I am determined to spend the remainder of life, yet 
I have, neither directly nor indirectly, any such correspondence, nor 
ever wrote a sentiment to any man in Great Britain injurious to the 
rights and freedom of America, nor ever recommended any measure 
whatever to be persued in respect to the present dispute between the 
two countries. . . . 

"All that I have to request of my countrymen on this or the like 
occasions is, that they will deal with so much candor and justice 
towards me, as to discredit any malevolent reports until the authors 
shall exhibit some proof in support of their charges, and this I think 
no good man will think unreasonable, as he cannot but be aware that 
the most innocent may be condemned unless this great rule of justice be 
observed." 1 "Joseph Galloway, Trevose, May 12, 1775." 

Poor health was one motive which induced Mr. G-alloway 
to retire from " the distressing and ungrateful drudgery of 
public life," 2 and the freedom from such cares apparently 
conduced to his recovery : 

"As to myself I grow fat and more hearty than I have been 
during the last ten years. Eetirement to a like scene to that in which 
you are now engaged in and a consciousness of having acted my part 
in it with firmness and integrity towards both countries, whose 



1 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 17, 1775. 

2 Galloway to Verplanck, June 24, 1775. (Penna. Mag. , Vol. 
XXI. p. 483.) 
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interest is inseparable, as long as there remained the least prospect of 
my doing service and my own safety would permit, have greatly con- 
tributed to restore my health beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
and however I may differ with many respecting the mode of redress and 
the means of accommodating the unhappy differences between them, and 
preventing the effusion of human blood, of which the prospect daily 
grows more distressing yet I shall be happy to find in the unforeseen 
events of things that I have been mistaken and others in the right. 
Hitherto in this respect, I own I have been unfortunate, as any im- 
portant incident tends to prove, that we are on the brink of a precipice 
'big with the fate of America.' " 2 

From the summer of 1775 until December, 1776, Mr. 
Galloway remained at his country home, subjected to con- 
tinually increasing insults and attempted violences. 2 It was 
during this time that Benjamin Franklin tried in vain to 
induce his loyalist friend to join the cause of independence, 
even offering to give security for his personal safety. 3 And 
there is reason to believe that Mr. Galloway at one time 
during this period did outwardly espouse the patriot side, 
possibly as a measure of personal safety; but when the 
British forces began to arrive in America and occupied 
New York, and the cause of the Colonies seemed hopeless, 
he again conformed his actions to his convictions. 4 

He was, during the latter part of his stay at Trevose, a 
virtual prisoner in his own house. Mobs visited him and 
threatened to tar and feather him, and were deterred only 
by the efforts of his friends. One of these mobs, composed 
of drunken Dutchmen, planned to hang him. The inn- 

1 Galloway to Verplanck, August 17, 1775. (Penna. Mag., Vol. 
XXI. p. 484.) 

8 Testimony before the Loyalist Commission, MS. Library of Congress. 

3 " Hutchinson's Diary," Vol. II. p. 237, and "Testimony." 

* Franklin to Bache, Passy, September 13, 1781. Franklin had left 
some papers with Galloway when he went abroad again, thinking that they 
would be safe in his house, which stood out of the way of the probable 
march of troops. It was thought that they were scattered and lost, as 
the house was later sacked, but his relatives found most of them again. 
See letter of Mrs. Bache to Franklin, October 22, 1778. {Letters to 
Benjamin Franklin, 1751-1790.) 
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keeper warned him, and he escaped from his house and did 
not again venture to sleep there. 1 

With affairs in this condition, and an order for his arrest 
having been made, news of the approach of General Howe 
through New Jersey was not unwelcome to Mr. Galloway. 
Hastily loading some valuables into a wagon, in company 
with several other prominent loyalists, in December, 1776, 
he quitted his home and made his way to the British camp 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 2 

1 "Testimony." 

' Mr. Galloway's departure from home is said to have been hastened 
by the discovery that his only daughter was about to elope with Judge 
Griffin, a prominent Whig. (See Hazard, Annals, Vol. II. p. 260.) 

Trumbull's M' Fingal, Canto III., thus celebrates Galloway's defec- 
tion: 

' ' Did you not, in as vile and shallow way, 
Fright our poor Philadelphian, Galloway, 
Your Congress, when the Royal ribald 
Belied, berated and bescribbled ? 
What ropes and halters did you send, 
Terrific emblems of his end, 
Till, least he'd hang in more than effigy 
Fled in a fog the trembling refugee?" 

Trumbull said that Galloway began by being a flaming patriot ! 

General Howe's proclamation of amnesty, issued November 30, was 
the immediate cause of Mr. Galloway's departure just at that time 
probably. A Philadelphia paper noticed his flight with the following : 



" Galloway has fled and joined the venal Howe 
To prove his baseness, see him cringe and bow. 
A traitor to his country and its laws. 
A friend to tyrants and their cursed cause. 
Unhappy wretch ! Thy interest must be sold, 
For continental, not for polished gold ; 
To sink the money, thou thyself cried down, 
And stabbed thy country, to support the Crown. 
Go to and fro, like Lucifer on earth, 
And curse the being that first gave thee birth ; 
Away to Scotland, and thyself prepare, 
Coal-dust and brimstone is their only fare ; 
Fit materials for such Tory blood, 
Who wrong their country, and deny their God ; 
There herd with Bute, Mansfield, and his brother, 
Bite, twist, sting, and poison one another." 

(Moore's Diary of the Revolution, Vol. I. p. 369.) 
VOL. XXVI. — 28 
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TOBY. 

To the activity and prominence of Mr. Galloway as a 
Tory leader in the British camp and later in England are 
due the unenviable place his name has had among the 
characters of the American Revolution. And yet the ex- 
traordinary obloquy heaped upon his memory, and which 
has served to discredit his whole career, was undeserved. 
It is true that he labored as hard, if not harder, to defeat 
independence after 1776 as he had done before that time ; 
but in this he was not inconsistent, certainly. And how- 
ever much the alleged desire to save his large property may 
have influenced him, a careful reading of his correspondence 
and numerous pamphlets leads to the conclusion that his 
conduct was inspired mainly by the honest conviction that 
his countrymen were absolutely in the wrong as to the 
means adopted to secure their true liberties. 

Mr. Galloway was well received by General Howe, and 
remained with the British army, acting in an advisory 
capacity. He accompanied it on its retreat to New York, 
early in 1777, and remained there until June. " I am yet 
at New York," he wrote Richard Jackson, March 20, 
" endeavoring to be of service to those entrusted with the 
great work of reclaiming my countrymen from their delu- 
sion . . . and I have reason to believe my information has 
not been entirely useless or unacceptable." ' 

His confidence in the speedy success of the British arms 
was amazing, and he was still pondering over some plan of 
union to settle the trouble between the two countries when 
the Colonies were subdued. In the same letter quoted 
above he said, " I am anxiously concerned to know what 
will next be done. That I should be so, you will not be 
surprised when you consider, I wish to conclude my days 
here and to leave my posterity and country happy after 
me." 

He then spoke of the favorable opportunity which " the 

1 Stevens, "Facsimiles," No. 2051. 
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subjection of America will offer to establish a firm and 
lasting policy of government." He traced the cause of tbe 
Revolution to the " religious principles," " political tenets," 
" want of civil discipline," and " relaxation in the adminis- 
tration of law," which had led to "want of respect for 
the supreme authority." He considered it fortunate that 
America had rebelled when she did, for her resources 
would have been greater later, and she would have suc- 
ceeded. But some policy to bind the Colonies to the 
mother state must now be formed and by Parliament 
alone. 

Mr. Galloway joined the expedition for the capture of 
Philadelphia in June, 1777, and advised General Howe to 
take the Delaware instead of the Chesapeake route. 1 He 
rendered material services on the way, securing horses, pre- 
paring charts of roads, and sending out spies. 2 

After the occupation of Philadelphia, Mr. Galloway was 
appointed Superintendent-General of Police and Superin- 
tendent of the Port. This made him the civil governor of 
the city, and, under the direction of General Howe, he ad- 
ministered municipal affairs. He made regulations govern- 
ing trade and markets, entrance of boats and vessels, and 
the care of streets and lamps. He was able to render as- 
sistance to his old friends, especially in connection with 
the quartering of troops, and there is reason to believe 
that he did not inconvenience himself to lessen the dis- 
tress of old enemies. 3 He numbered all the inhabitants, 
distinguishing the loyal from the disaffected. 4 His duties 

1 Examination. Jones (" History of New York daring the Revolu- 
tionary War," Vol. II. p. 109) states just the opposite, but his ac- 
count of Galloway is wrong in so many respects that no reliance can be 
placed on it. 

2 "Testimony." Some of these spies were captured and hanged. 
("Letters to Washington," Sparks, Vol. I. p. 363.) 

8 Dunlap's Lancaster Paper. See Scharf and Westcott, "History of 
Philadelphia," Vol. I. p. 860. 
4 "Testimony." 
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were, therefore, of great diversity and required constant 
attention. 1 

Mr. Galloway's acquaintance with the surrounding country 
and people made his advice serviceable in all military move- 
ments also. He was particularly useful in the erection of 
some batteries against Mud Island Fort, and rendered its 
capture more speedy. 2 He raised and disciplined a troop 
of light horse, which did some very effective service. 3 

When General Howe prepared to evacuate Philadelphia, 
in September, 1778, he advised Mr. Galloway to make his 
peace with the Americans. General Clinton advised against 
it, however, and told him to remain with the army, for 
success would attend the British arms in the end. Mr. 
Galloway knew that it would not be safe for him to remain 
in the city, however, and, leaving his wife to look after 
their property, he retired with the army and went to New 
York, taking his daughter with him. 

During his stay with the British army, Mr. Galloway had 
become convinced of the incompetence of General Howe 
and disgusted with the general administration of military 
affairs. The failure to destroy the American army (a " mis- 
creant troop," he called it) encamped at Valley Forge, and 
the neglect and even maltreatment of the loyalists incensed 
him. 4 

1 Howe's proclamation appointing Galloway Superintendent can be 
found in the Pennsylvania Ledger, December 6, 1777. The regulations 
were also published in the same paper from time to time. The pub- 
lished journal of Elizabeth Drinker, pp. 65, 75, contains some notices of 
Galloway's activity in the city. 

2 Captain Montresor's testimony before the Loyalist Commission. 

* Examination. Mr. Galloway was commissioned colonel July 1, 
1777, on the way to Philadelphia. For an account of his services 
during this period, see the Examination, edited by Balch, note on p. 72. 
For all his services he received about five hundred pounds. General 
Howe testified that "he was not anxious for rewards." At one time 
he had desired a judgeship (early in 1774), if certain references in 
Franklin's correspondence are correctly interpreted. As he was a 
wealthy man anyway, he had little desire for money rewards, naturally. 

'Stevens, "Facsimiles," No. 2074. 
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"With the hope of inspiring the ministry at home with a 
more energetic military policy, and desiring to escape from 
his own perilous situation, Mr. Galloway sailed from New 
York to England in October, 1778. 1 He reached London 
in safety, and immediately made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Hutchinson, and was introduced to Lord Hardwicke. He 
at once sought to convince the authorities that more efficient 
measures would soon reduce America; that but a small 
part of the people — not one-fifth — favored the rebellion; 
that the cause was supported by disarming and intimidating 
the loyalists; and that suitable protection and assistance 
would encourage the larger part of the population to openly 
support the government. 2 

These representations made by Mr. Galloway were un- 
doubtedly biassed both by his zeal for the cause and the 
indignities he had suffered. Letters from friends in America, 
too, supported his claims, and he persisted in propagating 
such beliefs. 3 

Charges of laxity in the prosecution of the American war 
induced Parliament to institute an investigation of the sub- 
ject in June, 1779. Mr. Galloway was one of the most 
important witnesses at this hearing, and his testimony was 
of such a damaging character, and reflected so severely upon 
the management of affairs in America, that the investigation 

1 Letter of Lord Stirling, October 25, 1778 {The Historical Magazine, 
Vol. II. p. 821). Upon his departure Mr. Galloway wrote a pathetic 
letter to his sister which was published in the Remembrancer and con- 
tained the following sentences : 

"I call this country ungrateful, because I have attempted to save it 
from the distress it at present feels, and because it has not only rejected 
my endeavors but returned me evil for good. I feel for its misery ; but 
I feel it is not finished — its cup is not yet full — still deeper distress will 
attend it. Was it in my power, I would notwithstanding its severity 
against me preserve it from such destruction. But it is not for mortals 
to counteract the will of Heaven." 

' "Hutchinson's Diary," Vol. II. pp. 226-264 passim, and Gallo- 
way's Examination, p. 11. 

s The Historical Magazine for 1861 (September, October, November, 
and December) contains a number of letters written to Galloway. 
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was dropped and no further action taken on the subject. 
But Mr. Galloway did not allow the matter to drop there, 
however, and in pamphlets and letters to the public he 
sought to convince the English people and government that 
the subjugation of America was perfectly feasible, and, for 
the maintenance of the British power in the world, abso- 
lutely necessary. In connection with the publication of 
these pamphlets occurred an unseemly controversy with 
General Howe over his conduct in America during the 
campaigns in the middle Colonies. General Howe replied 
to these charges and cast some reflections upon Mr. Gallo- 
way's character. 

After the conclusion of the war and the acknowledgment 
of independence, Mr. Galloway was indefatigable in his 
efforts to obtain suitable indemnities for the loyalists. His 
pen was again brought into service, and he published a 
pamphlet dealing with the provision in the treaty of peace 
for the loyalists ; and he acted as agent for them in Eng- 
land. 1 After an investigation of his own conduct by the 
Loyalist Commission, he was granted a pension of five hun- 
dred pounds a year. 2 

Forbidden the privilege ot returning to Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Galloway devoted his leisure time to religious studies, 
and as a result of this published a pamphlet discussing the 
prophecies of the Scriptures. He here advanced the theory 

1 In a letter written by Mr. Galloway's daughter, some years after his 
death, are the following words : " . . . few men in the course of a long 
life settled more business for others than . . . Joseph Galloway, and 
perhaps seldom anyone gave so much advice gratis. This morning room 
for twenty years was often crowded, and seldom empty of Americans 
who received from him his best services in their own affairs." In MS. in 
the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

s "The Board find that Mr. Galloway was a member of the first Con- 
gress, but they are of the opinion that during that time he endeavored 
to promote the constitutional dependence of the colonies on Great 
Britain — that he has since conducted himself as a zealous loyalist and 
rendered services to the British Government." (Decision of the Com- 
mission.) 
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that France and not Rome was anti-Christ, and was soon in 
a controversy with Dean Whitaker over the question. The 
influence of the French Revolution can be seen in these 
" Commentaries" of Mr. Galloway, and they are but an 
evidence of his hatred to " Republicanism," which seems to 
have grown stronger with advancing years. "With these 
literary labors his life closed. He passed but a short dis- 
tance beyond the threescore years and ten, and died at 
Watford, Herts, England, August 29, 1803. 1 

CONCLUSION. 

In forming a judgment of the character ot a loyalist ot 
the American Revolution, although one has the advantages 
of perspective in point of time and a mind free from ani- 
mosity, yet it is difficult to appreciate a period when Ameri- 
can independence was not a fact, or understand a man who 
bitterly opposed even the suggestion of what seems to have 
been a fortunate occurrence of history. And to the average 
American mind the intimation that there could have been 
any reasonable or disinterested objection to the Declaration 
of Independence would be somewhat startling. Yet one 
need not be an Anglomaniac to recognize that many of the 
Colonial Americans were loyal to their King in 1776 from 
honest conviction, and could give a reason for the faith that 
was in them. Of this number was Joseph Galloway. 

1 "The Thomas Book," p. 319. Mrs. Galloway, who had remained 
in Philadelphia, hoping to save her own property, was subjected to in- 
sults and suffered greatly at the hands of the returning patriots. She 
was turned out of her house by force, and, after a period spent in vain 
efforts to obtain relief from her distressing situation, died before peace 
came. Extracts from the Diary of Ann Warder (Penna. Mag., Vol. 
XVIII.), the Journal of Elizabeth Drinker (p. 104), and the Colonial 
Eecords (Vol. XL p. 196) give abundant evidence of the pathetic efforts 
she made to uphold the honor and interests of her exiled husband. 

In connection with the attempt made by Mr. Galloway to obtain per- 
mission to return to Pennsylvania, there is extant a letter which he wrote 
to Governor McKean, in 1793, containing an account of his career in 
connection with the Eevolutionary quarrel and a defence of his conduct. 
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Although possessing traits of character which were far from 
admirable, but which are rather common to mankind, Mr. 
Galloway occupied a prominent position among his con- 
temporaries, took a not dishonorable part in the American 
Revolution, and exerted a marked influence upon his day 
and generation. Talented, wealthy, and influential, his con- 
duct was that of a firm and consistent loyalist through- 
out his whole career. He was not only a loyalist, but a 
royalist. History, observation, and experience convinced 
him that a monarchy was the most fitting form of govern- 
ment, and offered the best and surest protection to life and 
property, especially property, the chief function of all gov- 
ernments. 

With a conservatism natural to wealth, and with inherited 
aristocratic tendencies, Mr. Galloway observed with no small 
concern the growth of republican ideas. That there could 
be any true liberty, or any safety even, under a democracy, 
or what he considered was nearly, if not quite, the same 
thing, mob rule, he believed impossible. It was with no 
small degree of apprehension, therefore, that he viewed the 
growing differences between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies. With a property-holder's natural aversion to taxa- 
tion, and with a realization of the injustice which might 
result from measures of taxation by Parliament, he aided in 
all ways that he considered proper to remove the causes of 
complaint. The very suggestion that the remedy for the 
troubles lay in independence was repugnant to him. The 
remedy lay rather in a closer union with the mother 
country. 

The political experiences of Mr. Galloway in Pennsylvania 
made him naturally suspicious of the intentions of the noisy 
elements among the people, and he soon came to the conclu- 
sion that ultimate independence was their aim ; at least their 
conduct could lead to nothing less. Hence he determined to 
exert his best efforts to prevent such a deplorable occurrence. 
How great a stumbling-block he was in the way of indepen- 
dence may be judged by the anger aroused against him. 
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An experienced lawyer, habituated to the forms ot law 
and accustomed to argumentation, he thought the dispute 
might be settled by reasoning. " Calm reason," " candid 
examination," " reflection," and " cool and dispassionate ar- 
gument" were his favorite expressions. And the discussion 
of this question should be left to men who were capable of 
reasoning and deliberating calmly, "men of property," 
" men of influence," and " men of consequence," as he 
called them. 

Mr. Galloway not only opposed independence, the logical 
result of the measures proposed by the patriots, but he 
offered another method in their place, — a method of settling 
the dispute which would also prevent all future quarrels. 
In this, his plan of union, he showed statesmanship. He 
believed it the only proper or possible way to secure their 
true liberties. Would not Great Britain accede to such a 
plan ? Then he would go as far as any man " in point ot 
blood or fortune" to preserve their liberties ! Was this 
dishonorable or treasonable conduct ? 

The plan was rejected by the Congress ; but, until this 
method had been tried and proved ineffectual, he could not 
consistently violate his oath of allegiance to the King. 
Furthermore, his belief in the futility of resistance to the 
power of Great Britain was an additional motive for be- 
coming a Tory. 

It was as a writer or pamphleteer, however, that Mr. 
Galloway displayed his powers and exerted his greatest in- 
fluence. Although some of his productions exhibit care- 
lessness and haste, and lack literary finish, usually his 
writing was forcible and his reasoning sound. Judged by 
their final results solely, one might conclude that his efforts 
had little or no influence ; but it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that his writings did aid in retarding the progress of 
independence. But for the bold and courageous stand 
taken by Mr. Galloway in the Congress, and the " Candid 
Examination," might not the Declaration of Independence 
have been made earlier than 1776 ? It is a fair question. 
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The hesitancy and indecision of which Mr. Galloway 
gave his contemporaries an impression before 1Y74 were 
due, apparently, not to any lack of decision or want of 
understanding on his part, hut to policy. He did not wish 
to embarrass his plans to prevent the adoption of indepen- 
dent measures. He did not, therefore, foolishly and offen- 
sively flaunt his loyalty in the face of the patriots whose 
approval he wished to win for his plan of union. But when 
a course had been adopted contrary to his beliefs, no one 
was left in doubt as to where he stood. 

Mr. Galloway's foresight and judgment were shown in 
the accuracy with which he followed to its logical conclu- 
sion the conduct of the patriots, and in the fact that, sooner 
than John Dickinson, he saw to what the measures of the 
Sons of Liberty were leading. And he rightly traced back 
to the tenets and practices of the early Puritan colonists 
the beginnings of independence. 

Although Mr. Galloway showed the qualities of a states- 
man in his plan of an imperial federation, — a plan which 
over a century of statesmanship has failed to accomplish, — 
he lacked that faith in the common people which gave 
courage to the patriots and enabled them to persevere in 
what at times seemed a lost cause. In this he failed to rise 
to the height of the men of faith of his day. 

Could Mr. Galloway have been persuaded to join the 
patriot cause, and use his talents and give the benefit of his 
experience in the task of establishing a new government, it 
is not unlikely that his name would have been found in the 
list of delegates to the Constitutional Convention. Cer- 
tainly he would have supported the Hamiltonian view of a 
somewhat centralized form of government, and later been 
in favor of the Alien and Sedition Acts. He would have 
hated Jeflersonian Democracy as thoroughly as the most 
extreme Federalist, and government by injunction would 
have had no terrors for him. 



